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MARY STUART AND PIERRE CHASTELARD

THEIR far-reaching political consequences
have given a prominence to two of Queen
Mary's love-affairs out of proportion to
their genuine romantic qualities.   Rizzio and the
blood-stained floor at Holyrood, Bothwell and the
Casket Letters, have occupied our imaginations in
the forefront of the story to the semi-oblivion of
other names more truly deserving the tragic laurel
which was Mary's one invariable gift to her lovers;
the names of men who loved her with no arriere-
pensee of selfish ambition, men whose eyes were
less on her crown than on her fair, disastrous face,
glorious madmen who loved that face as men loved
the moon, fated servitors of la belle dame sans mercL
Modern historical criticism has sadly tarnished
the Rizzio and Bothwell legends.   Nowadays we
think less of the decorative Italian artist and his
chamber music, and more of the rather elderly,
somewhat fattish, Italian secretary, deep in political
intrigue and perilous foreign correspondence, ob-
jectionably familiar in  manner  with his  royal
mistress, and exasperatingly upstart in his general
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